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EDITORIAL 


HE next meeting will be held at Chaucer House, Malet Place, W.C.1, 

on Wednesday, 14th February, at 7 p.m., when the second paper in the 

series, ‘* The Library and the community,’’ will be given. The speaker 
will be Mr. W. E. Maskell, F.L.A. (Dagenham), and his subject, ‘‘ The Library 
and the democrat.’’ Mr. Gurner P. Jones, B.A., will be in the chair. 


The joint meeting with the London and Home Counties Branch, which was 
held at Chaucer House on roth January, and took the form of a discussion on 
professional education, was well above the average in both attendance and 
interest. Mr. Oliph Smith was very fertile on the subject of professional 
textbooks (a matter which THE Liprary AssIsTANT has been pursuing for some 
years), and was most unkind to the new syllabus. Mr. Walford very ably defended 
the School of Librarianship, though he gained little support subsequently, even 
from former students. Mr. Seymour Smith, in summing up all facilities 
available, began by making us laugh and ended by making us shiver. The 
subsequent discussion was not perhaps so sharp as we could have hoped. With 
several examiners present and apparently in a post-prandial mood, there seemed 
to be a unique opportunity, not only for the ventilation of grievances, but for 
constructive criticism. But on the whole, an enjoyable and profitable 
evening. 

ee 

Most librarians will have been interested in the recent acquisition of the 
Codex Sinaiticus by the British Museum, and most librarians will also, we think, 
have condemned the purchase as one of those peculiarly foolish actions to 
which this Government seems prone. After behaving as though the country 
were on the brink of ruin for two years, we fling £50,000 into the purchase of 
an old manuscript about which only a few people have ever heard and even 
fewer care about. The only possible excuse is that of intoxication by 4 
prospective Budget surplus. The only value of the Codex lies in its uniqueness, 
and like most old and valuable things, it is the property of the world wherever 
it lies. It is over a hundred years since we thought it clever to steal bits of the 
Parthenon ; we have apparently progressed so far now that we satisfy our lust 
for possession by purchase. We have nothing against the State encouragement 
of learning and scholarship ;_ we think, on the contrary, that the State should 
do far more than it does, But a £50,000 endowment of the National Central 
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Library would have been a better encouragement than the jackdaw-like 


acquisition of the Codex Sinaiticus. 
— 


Talking to a well-known publisher of children’s books the other day, we 
were surprised to learn that the majority of librarians refuse to see publishers’ 
travellers, This seems to us an incomprehensible attitude. Refusal to see 
booksellers’ travellers we can understand, but the temptation to look at new 
books is one we never could eschew, especially when the traveller is there to 
show and not to sell. More particularly is this the case with children’s books. 
Good book selection in the children’s library is so difficult that one would have 
thought the traveller in children’s books would have been welcomed with open 
arms, We wonder, by the way, how many children’s librarians are allowed 
to see travellers, or indeed, are allowed any hand in the selection of their own 


books ? 


We have very great pleasure this month in introducing our American 
correspondent. Mr. Ulveling is Chief of Branches Department at Detroit 
Public Library, and we believe that his informed comments on American 
affairs, which will appear quarterly, will be warmly welcomed by English 
librarians. 

Those assistants who have already seen a copy of the new edition of the 
L.A. Year Book may be mystified by the particulars of the correspondence 
courses given on p. 98. These are incorrect, and should of course have been 
as stated in the January Liprary Assistant. To put matters right, the L.A. 
have inserted a cancel leaf with each copy of the January L.A. Record, which 
may be inserted in the Year Book. 


We record with regret the death of Miss Kate Durrant on 21st December, 
1933, at the age of 74. Until June 1933 she was librarian of the Lowestoft 
Public Library, a post which she had filled with ability and zeal for twenty- 
eight years. Entering library work in 1887 as Librarian of the Lowestoft 
Subscription Library, she became the Assistant Librarian of the new Carnegie 
Public Library which was opened in 1905, and was appointed Librarian in 1916. 


She was held in the highest esteem by her colleagues, and was a past president 
of the Eastern Division of the Association of Assistant Librarians. 
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The next meeting of the London and Home Counties Branch of the 
Library Association will take place at the National Central Library on 28th 
February. Members will assemble in the Council Chamber at Chaucer House 
at 7 p.m., when Colonel L. Newcombe, M.A., F.L.A., will describe the new 
building and conduct members on a tour of inspection. The annual business 
meeting of the Branch will follow. 


“ase” 


ECONOMIES IN CATALOGUING 
METHODS! 

JAMES CRANSHAW 
Pir owe ae of Economy in any field generally view the problem 


from two distinct angles: (1) economy as a necessary evil ; (2) economy 

as the driving force of efficiency. As regards cataloguing the librarian 
is still in the first stage ; the economies he adopts being forced on him by lack 
of funds, or staff, or both, rather than enforced by him because he worships at 
the shrine of efficiency. 

I want you to note the use of the word efficiency here. The librarian in 
the first stage believes in efficiency, but the particular brand of efficiency in 
which he believes is linked up with the idea of completeness—the more 
complete the catalogue and its details the more efficient it is. So runs the 
current doctrine. 

Accordingly you have municipal libraries adopting full academic practices 
under the mistaken idea that they are great libraries in the making and their 
bibliophilism is of singular importance, Others are saved from falling into 
the same folly only by lack of funds and equipment, but in their hearts they 
render homage to the cataloguer’s god of completeness under the guise of 
efficiency. 

Efficiency, however, bears another and truer meaning. We speak of the 
efficiency of a typewriter, meaning the fitness of design to the work to be 
done ; we speak of the efficiency of an engine, meaning its ability to control 
and distribute power with the least waste ; we speak of the efficiency of an 


1 Based on the replies to a questionnaire received from 82 of the largest municipal 
libraries in England and Wales as listed on pp. 266-268 of the ‘* Public Libraries 
Committee report on public libraries in England and Wales, 1927,”’ 
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organism, meaning that close adaptation to its environment which allows it 
and its progeny to thrive. Biological fitness is, of course, on quite a different 
plane from mechanical fitness, Nature is continually changing, and its 
standards of fitness change with it, so that an organism may quite loosely fit its 
environment and still survive (until the harsher times come). Sociological 
fitness is of the same loose type, but still more softened by the growing 
humanism of man. This is one of the reasons why librarians are not con- 
fronted with the failure of their catalogues. 

Yet from this humanism, which was born of the marriage of science and 
philosophy, there is arising a definite school which defines inefficiency as 
misdirected power, and declares war on waste in the same uncompromising way 
as Joe Quinney declared war on shams. 

It is my purpose to show some of the misdirected energies of cataloguers in 
the present year of grace. 

First of all, let me say that the best thing that could happen to cataloguing 
in this country would be the appointment and report of a Commission on 
Cataloguing Methods, with the enforcement of a Central Cataloguing Bureau. 
Weare paying dearly for our Jaissez-faire cataloguing practice, which generally 
results in a third-rate cataloguer doing what he and his chief imagine is first-rate 
work, The chief arguments advanced against co-operative cataloguing— 
delay in the receipt of cards and the necessity for the training of staffs—are 
rationalizations to cover up this general go-as-you-please attitude. 

How many cataloguers have the requisite mental background of thought and 
wide reading? They can deal very successfully with most books, because 
the subjects of most books are as clear in outline as a billiard ball ; but how 
many can adequately deal with books on sociological questions or scientific 
theories ; while philosophical and metaphysical speculations are as Greek to 
the Barbarians ? How many of you have answered questions by reference to 
your shelves when your catalogue has given you not the slightest indication of a 
solution? Surely, this is a sign either that your subject entries or your index 
references are at fault. A Central Cataloguing Bureau, with a panel of first- 
class cataloguers, would obviate most of the difficulties connected with abstruse 
and difficult subjects, and the time saved in cataloguing a book once, instead of 
a hundred times by a hundred different cataloguers, could be utilized to bring 
out, in the form of notes or annotations, that relationship between book and 
book which is regularly ignored in our cataloguing practice. One of the many 
reasons why our catalogues are so little used, is not that they are difficult, but 
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that on the questions that really matter to the thoughtful mind they are so 
indeterminate, if not definitely misdirecting. Many librarians are also still 
under the impression that individual cataloguing on typewritten cards is 
cheaper than co-operative printed cataloguing. A careful analysis of output in 
relation to salaries costs, stationery, typewriters, and repairs shows little, if 
any, difference between typewritten and printed cards, with all the advantages 
of accuracy, uniformity, clarity, neatness, and fuller information on the side 
of the latter. 

There is no need to develop this matter of the Central Cataloguing Bureau 
farther—it has been fairly well covered by others. I come now to my own 
contributions on the subject of waste in cataloguing methods, and preface my 
remarks by warning you that the proposals I have to make are principally 
concerned with cataloguing for municipal lending libraries, Some of them may 
be applicable to county libraries, to reference libraries, and to others, but | 
have no wish to stress these points in those directions. 

My first proposal is the total abolition of the Fiction Catalogue on the 
following grounds : (1) it is little used, (2) 55 per cent. of the stock catalogued 
is always off the shelves, (3) the incidence of O.P. books has risen so alarmingly 
during post-war years that the catalogue is either a paper stock, or totally 
changes its contents, except for classics, every few years. On the first point, 
lack of use, I find that in a library system which has had no fiction catalogues for 
three years, the enquiries in proportion to issues is as 1 in 600. Further- 
more, no trouble has arisen in solving queries quickly. If the author is known, 
the shelf register does the rest; if the author is unknown, the index to 
Whitaker, Baker, or some other bibliographical tool soon solves the problem of 
authorship. Four other libraries in England do not catalogue adult fiction, and 
report there is no difficulty in meeting queries as they arise. As to the second 
point, the percentage of fiction stock always off the shelves, conditions vary 
considerably, but in some large city libraries it works out at s0~—60 per cent. 
As to point number three, the increasing incidence of out-of-print books, | 
do not need to dilate. Month by month, most librarians jettison titles by the 
score, and replace them by more modern titles, although I am quite aware that 
others still search diligently for Ouida, Guy Boothby, and other stalwarts of 
Edwardian and Victorian days. 

In face of these facts, is it not time we reconsidered the whole position ? 
Out of 82 of the largest municipal libraries in this country returning answers to 
a questionnaire in June 1933, 54 still catalogue fiction by author and title and 23 
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catalogue by author only. Some of these 23 are probably feeling their way 
towards the abolition of the fiction catalogue—it would be interesting to know 
their experience. Some of them use the fiction author catalogue as a shelf 
register, but at least 10 out of the 23 keep both catalogue and register. Of the 
s+ cataloguing by author and title, 30 compile shelf registers in addition. The 
wastage, you will agree, is considerable. 

My second proposal: Why not cancel the Juvenile Catalogue entirely ? 
As regards the story-book side, there is even less to be said for it than for the 
cataloguing of adult fiction. People who set out to select 100 best children’s 
books fail, not because they are spoiled for choice, but because, after the first 
so, there comes a dead level of mediocrity which makes the choice a matter of 
books readily available. In these circumstances, the incidence of discard and 
replacement by newer titles grows to remarkable proportions, and the staff 
are continually engaged in inserting and abstracting entries. Of the 82 
libraries answering my questionnaire, 52 make author and title entries for 
juvenile fiction and 24 make author entries only. For the cataloguing of 
juvenile non-fiction (so-called) there is more to be said, but not a great deal. 
Much of it is poor stuff, and the rest could be dealt with in other ways than by 
cataloguing for a public catalogue. All that is really necessary in a Juvenile 
Department is to arrange the stock under those large group heads which the 
child mind readily understands. Ninety per cent. of your circulation will be 
met this way without the least friction, and with the minimum of enquiries. 
Enquiries should be met by the juvenile librarian. It is her business to know 
her stock from A to Z; if she doesn’t, it is time a new juvenile librarian was 


selected. The assistant who cannot master the average stock of 2,000 to 3,000 
books in a juvenile library, only 700 of which are non-fiction, is not in her right 
sphere. As an aid to memory she might keep a brief subject index to her non- 


fiction shelf register, but that is all she really requires. 

My third proposal concerns the popular and recreative classes in the adult 
library, books which are rarely asked for as individual titles, and are quite 
easily traced in the shelf register if required. The types I have in mind include 
gardening, floriculture, and fruit culture ; dogs, poultry, and cage birds ; 
cookery and domestic economy ; motor-cars and wireless ; conjuring, fishing, 
and hunting ; football, cricket, and golf; animal stories and natural-history 
sketches ; and most of the travel section, These represent approximately 
16 per cent. of the ordinary library’s non-fiction stock, and about 25 per cent. 
of the non-fiction issue. They represent one place—and one place only—classi- 
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fications, in that masterpiece of variability, the Dewey Classification, and in all 
cases a simple index entry in the subject catalogue, or in the subject index to the 
classified catalogue, will meet the great majority of enquiries. Libraries using 
a classified catalogue already know that many readers pass straight from the 
subject index to the shelves, and in libraries with dictionary catalogues indexes 
to the classification have been placed for public use with this end in view. If 
we were to say that 30 per cent. of subject enquiries are met in this way we 
should not be far from the mark, and the probability is that this 30 per cent. 
comprises, for the most part, reference to the popular and recreative subjects 
mentioned above. 

Proposal No. 4 chiefly concerns those libraries using the Classified Cata- 
logue. According to the strict theorists, a catalogue should show, under the 
various literary form headings poetry, drama, essays, etc., not only the 
miscellaneous collected works and anthologies, but also works of individual 
authors. Long ago the dictionary catalogue dispensed with this ideal, and has 
had no reason to reconsider it in the light of later experience. Why, then, 
need the classified catalogue (except where it serves the double purpose of 
catalogue and shelf register) carry on this outmoded tradition? The requisite 
entries under authors’ names appear in the author section, and readers requiring 
the form classes rarely consult even the subject index ; in a very short time 
they develop the habit of walking straight to the form classes on the shelves, 
The main entries under the classified schedule are therefore so much waste 
paper unless used as a shelf register ; and yet only 50 per cent. of the libraries 
using a classified catalogue have had the courage to abolish the shelf register. 

Proposal No. 5 concerns the Dictionary Catalogue. If the classified cata- 
logue errs on the side of form entries the dictionary catalogue errs as much, 
but in a less traceable degree, in its duplication of entries under headings 
connected by “‘ see also ’’ references. As a student my temper has often been 
tried by the duplication of entries under various headings. My first and most 
unforgettable experience in this connexion was in those far-off days when I sat 
for the Bibliography Examination. I had to prepare a bibliography on Book 
Illustration Methods. Superficially the matter available seemed promising— 
I was very soon undeceived—I found 10, 15, even 20 per cent. of the items were 
duplicates of titles already in the same catalogue under another heading. 
Other students must have had similar experiences. The general result of this 
duplication of entries is, not to improve the catalogue as we fondly imagine, 
but to discourage the student from following up “‘ see also ’’ references, and to 
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cause the catalogue to be looked upon as a haphazard production with no 
definite scheme of compilation. 

Proposal No. 6 is a suggestion to cut out the still commonly observed 
procedure of cataloguing on slips as a preliminary to the making-out of the 
actual catalogue cards. Unless these preliminary slips are afterwards used as 
shelf register material, there seems little to be said in favour of this 


‘ 


practice. At one time they were extensively used as printer’s ‘‘ copy,’’ but 
so few libraries print catalogues these days that this argument for the practice 
goes by the board. Libraries issuing ‘‘ bulletins ’’ still find them useful as 
printer’s ‘‘ copy,’’ but in my experience it is quicker to reverse this process 
and make typescript ‘‘ copy ’’ from the actual cards. It helps the linotype or 
monotype operator considerably (thus cutting down cost of setting) and reduces 
the liability of lost slips. That there is no particular virtue in this preliminary 
“slip ’’ method is proved by the fact that 27 libraries out of the 82 replying to 
my questionnaire find it unnecessary. Twenty-seven others are in the inter- 
mediate stage, reporting that they use both the direct and indirect method. 
Unfortunately, my questionnaire was not framed to bring out the classes of 
books to which these methods applied, but I feel fairly confident that the 
direct method applies in these cases to fiction and the “‘ slip ’? method to non- 
fiction, Naturally, conditions in cataloguing departments affect the procedure 
in this respect, but I think it is fairly obvious, in the light of the experience of 
27 libraries, that much time and stationery is wasted by the preliminary “‘ slip ”’ 
method. 

These are the principal proposals I have to make, and if adopted they would 
have far-reaching effects. Their effects may, in fact, be considered retrogade 
by those who imagine progress to be a “‘ straight-line ’’ process, or evolution 
an “‘end-on’’ development. But this is a point of view no less puerile in 
cataloguing than in history. 

It, is difficult to estimate the actual saving involved in these six radical 
proposals, Public libraries are in various stages of development, and each 
system has its own peculiar needs. 

Ignoring the Central Cataloguing Bureau as an event of the future, let us try 
out a rough estimate of the savings on the lines indicated. Modern lending 
library stocks comprise approximately +0 per cent. fiction. Assuming that it 
takes five times as long to catalogue a book of non-fiction as it takes to catalogue 
anovel, the saving in terms of work hours is 12 per cent., in terms of stationery 


costs much more. Juvenile library stocks vary considerably, the average 
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approximating 15 per cent. of lending stocks. If we make an allowance of 
one-third for the simplified nature of the work, the saving in work hours is 
10 per cent. The proposal to omit subject cards for popular and recreative 
classes saves 8 per cent., and the omission of cards under literary form divisions 
in the classified catalogue, or duplicate entries in the dictionary catalogue 
when “‘ see also ’’ references will serve, a further + per cent. The total saving 
in work hours is 34 per cent. ; the saving in stationery and cabinets is much 
larger. 1 confidently assert that the majority of municipal libraries in this 
country can save 40 per cent. of their lending library cataloguing costs, and 
where the preliminary ‘‘ slip ’’ cataloguing is done, so per cent. 

There are of course other economies possible, less radical in character, 
There is nothing much in the author heading one can object to unless it be the 
craze for filling in forenames in full. The cost of searching is out of all 
proportion to the service given. Cataloguers consider it advisable, if not 
necessary—chiefly in the interests of exact arrangement—but the reader is 
confronted with the ever-recurring problem whether the Arthur James Brown 
in the catalogue is the A. J. Brown he is looking for. Most English municipal 
libraries shorten the title these days, and most omit details of place of publi- 
cation and publishers. A select few retain the latter for reference libraries— 
the hand of academic tradition still lies heavy onthem. Certain bibliographical 
details may be indispensable for scholars, but the scholar, in his use of printed 
bibliographies, is usually well aware of the principal editions by details in the 
entry other than place of publication or name of publisher. At all events, it 
is much more economical to place the actual books before the student requiring 
such information on the rare occasions when it is needed. 

As regards items of collation, I find the practice extraordinarily mixed. In 
the main entry for lending library catalogues, the number of volumes is 
generally recorded. Eighty-five per cent. record illustrations and maps, 
seventy-five per cent. record plans, and the rest of the collation items are 
recorded on a descending scale down to photos and size (ten per cent.). It 
is interesting to note how cataloguers strain at gnats and swallow camels— 
straining prodigiously to avoid indications of size, and swallowing other 
portions of the collation of no greater importance in gargantuan gollops. 
What is the point of all this varied detail in lending library catalogues? 
Are not volumes, illustrations, and maps sufficient ?_ The continuous checking 
and supplying of the other ten items of collation bulk up your costs out of all 
proportion to their value. In smaller libraries the problem is not so patent, 
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but in all large systems the librarians must have witnessed many times the 
moving spectacle of two well-paid cataloguers arguing heatedly whether figures 
in text are illustrations or diagrams ; whether so and so is a plate, or a portrait, 
ora photo ; whether illustration or fascimile or map or plan is the more correct 
description, The chief cataloguer may have fairly clear ideas on these matters, 
but the assistant who does the work for his checking can hardly be expected to 
understand these fine distinctions. The result is more checking for the chief 
cataloguer and more waste cards, In any case, does the public understand the 
cataloguer’s fine distinctions ? AsMissMann says: ‘‘ Surely there are more 
telling ways of assisting the reader than by laboriously citing detailed information 
which he would use but rarely, and which he could obtain from the books 
themselves, or from bibliographical reference books if needed.”’ 

I find also that 71 out of 82 libraries returning my questionnaire regularly 
use series notes in the collation, and I presume most of them also use series 
entries. On what lines they distinguish between “‘ series ’’ worthy of special 
entry and those which are not, I have no information, but in face of the fact that 
so many series to-day are commercial ventures of no particular scholarship, I 
think much could be saved in this respect in all kinds of libraries. 

Added entries for titles are also greatly overdone. The old advice is 
continually repeated by modern writers to make added entries for all titles in 
the literary form classes and for striking titles in other classes. But conditions 
have changed considerably within recent years. Librarians have many more 
bibliographies at their elbows, and it is usually quite easy to turn up any special 
title. Readers wanting special titles very often quote them wrongly or require 
titles not in the library. In either case the enquiry comes to the staff. Why, 


then, bulk up an already unwieldy catalogue with entries which you can very 
well do without? The fact that many classified catalogues omit added entries 
under title, with rare exceptions, goes to prove that title entries are in most 
cases redundant. 


There is also the question of simplified cataloguing for juvenile departments. 
Suppose you agree with the general opinion that the juvenile library must be 
catalogued, do you also agree that it must follow closely the standard set in the 
adult library on the grounds of continuity and consistency ? Practice is fairly 
evenly divided. Many libraries aim at consistency in cataloguing in all depart- 
ments, others simplify headings for juveniles, omit imprint, and abridge colla- 
tion. My sympathies are all with the latter. I would, short of cancelling the 
juvenile catalogue entirely, omit all imprint and collation with the possible 
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exception of date fo no -fiction, and the latter would only be retained, not for 
the sake of the child, but for office checking purposes. The use of ‘¢ illus,” 
is virtually as redundant as the use of octavo in regard to size. Can anybody 
tell me the proportion of non-illustrated juvenile books to-day ? When one 
meets a serious recommendation in a book on children’s libraries published 
only last year to make four entries for a book entitled The great navigator, under 
author, biographee, title, and series (famous sailors), one wonders whether the 
writer is theoretically spreading himself or applauding the virtues of con- 
sistency. Evidently the latter, for a letter from his pen in a recent library 
periodical deplores the simplification idea for juvenile departments. Con- 
sistency, we know, is considered a virtue, but there are times when the words 
of the philosopher-poet ring convincingly in the brain, ‘‘ A foolish consistency 
is the hobgoblin of little minds.” 

Finally, to what end is all this saving directed? Firstly, the conscious- 
ness that our cataloguing machine is carefully designed to do its essential work 
of aiding the real student with the least waste. Secondly, it releases the 
cataloguing staff from much dull routine ; gives them a better chance to deal 
adequately with really serious and valuable contributions to political thought, 
social and scientific problems, and metaphysical speculations ; allows them 
more time in which to link up book with book, and in various other ways 
direct the earnest reader along dependable channels of information. 

I may be laying too much stress on the serious reader, but I hardly think so. 
The recreative reader is already well cared for—his wants are usually simple and 
easy to solve. In most cases he needs no help. He contributes nothing 
towards a solution of the problems confronting society, his general attitude 
being easy acquiescence when things run smoothly, carping criticism when 
things run awry. I do not begrudge the recreative reader his books—he is 
forced to pay his library rate, and he is entitled to proper consideration ; but 
I do not think that consideration extends to providing him with a catalogue he 
has little use for and can very well do without. 

What I would like to see done by cataloguing staffs is a monthly critical 
chat on new books supplied to local newspapers. It has ‘‘ news value,’’ given 
the proper approach. One might even develop ‘‘ news value ’’ out of an 
article on older books. The publicity value for libraries in a general campaign 
of this kind would help to give us that standing with Councils and public 
which we so much lack. 

There are plenty of ways in which our cataloguing may be improved. 
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Many authors to-day recommend other books, often in very clear terms. Why 
cannot cataloguers collate this information and present it in the form of a 
note on the inside board of the book itself? The student feels the need of 
authoritative recommendation more than ever to-day, and such a procedure 
would increase the circulation of the really valuable books. 

Annotations copied from your bulletins or catalogue cards could also be 
repeated in the books themselves—they would come in contact with far more 
readers this way. With the same end in view one might even consider the 
careful cutting-out of short extracts of review matter for mounting inside the 
covers of books. 

Had we a Central Cataloguing Bureau these suggestions would obviously be 
much simpler to carry out. Annotations and review extracts could be 
supplied on the lines of the Book review digest in a form suited for insertion 
in the books themselves. The Bureau could even take in hand the publication 
of a general bulletin for libraries on a service basis, in which comparative 
reading lists and bibliographies would appear much superior to the present 
bald lists of the National Book Council. The Central Cataloguing Bureau 
would in effect be the spearhead of a National Book Publicity Campaign for 
Libraries. 

Meanwhile, each library must act individually. Shall we remove the drag 
from the cataloguing wheel by cutting away non-essentials, or shall we still 
make our cataloguing staffs beasts of unnecessary burden? Remember the dead 
hand of tradition lies heavy upon us—custom as much as conscience makes 


cowards of us all. 
hse” 


THE AMERICAN SCENE 
RALPH C. ULVELING 


NY attempt on the part of an individual to interpret American library 
An should properly be prefaced with a warning that these recordings 
are the observations of only one look-out. I mention this advisedly, 

for the horizon is broad and varied. 
With the National Government recasting the industrial and social frame- 
work of our body politic, every unit of organized society must sooner or later 
be affected by the changes and adjust itself accordingly. ‘The alertness on the 


part of librarians in responding to the challenge is both encouraging and 
disconcerting. 
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From the cataract of ‘‘ papers ’ 


> and corridor wisdom let loose at the 


recent Chicago convention of the American Library Association, there is 
readily observable a confusion of small eddies circulating around the old 
vortex of mechanics and local experiences with the paste-pot, each tending to 
obscure the main channel, This lack of clearly defined direction and failure to 
take cognizance of the major problems now current is a shortcoming of the 
treadmill type of mind that annually delights in re-affirming old convictions by 
argument. 

In major councils, however, the perspective is fortunately of another order. 
No longer is any substantial bloc of the dominating thought circumscribed by 
aims to circulate piles of books that yearly total x times the height of the latest 
skyscraper, or by ambitions to have readers, laid end to end, stretch from New 
York to San Francisco, This bulk production that was the glory of an era of 
expansion has passed. 

Even the more recent searching for economies, which pervaded conference 
sessions for the past two years, has become obsolete. The deification of 
business-world efficiency, which to taxpayers had come to mean ingenious 
economies and skeletonized public service, has exacted its bow from librarians 
singly and collectively. These questionable or expedient aims are passing, 
and the direction of effort is now definitely towards more basic and enduring 
values, the library’s proper function as a social force. 

Preliminary to the defining of goals and the proper adjustment to changing 
set-ups must come a full understanding of the effectiveness of activities now 
functioning. Serious attempts to analyse critically and to strengthen qualita- 
tively the influence of library service may summarize the most notable current 
trend in the American library profession. 

To this end home reading, measured in millions of volumes loaned annually, 
is being dissected to determine group tendencies and marginal interests. This 
is a logical start, for without knowledge of natural bents, correctives can at best 
be only haphazard. 

Paralleling this are efforts to analyse class capabilities, and to establish basic 
reading standards. These developments, if honestly exploited, may bring 
about a notable change in type of material published, and could very probably 
result in a more sound book guidance within the library, There is a danger, 
however, that these searchings may become a fetish, and that carried too far 
they may lose themselves in an arroyo of worthless minutiz. 

But how may any or all of this be integrated into our changing social order ? 
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The National Recovery Act (N.R.A.) has thrust on industry a much-needed 
shortened work week. Though the Act may be revoked, there are many who 
feel this Government policy was necessary to effect a needed social change, and 
that, once established temporarily, its very soundness will make for permanence. 
The part libraries will take in this new social scheme of increased leisure and 
enlarged opportunities for reading will be disclosed as events progress. 

The vocational re-adjustment efforts being sponsored on a national basis to 
prepare persons formerly employed in now defunct industries for new types of 
work in trades just developing, offer still further potentialities. 

But in these times of uncertainty, who may venture a prophecy ? It is 
encouraging, however, to note a definite trend in certain parts of the pro- 
fession to eliminate the sentimentality that encouraged, per se, the widespread 
circulation of books—any books not negatively demoralizing, light love stories, 
recipe books, etc.—and to discover a happy tendency towards setting up aims 
in terms of social values. In short, the traditionally smug librarian has shown 
signs of becoming objective, and therein lies the hope of American librarianship. 


“hie” 


STELLA BENSON: AN APPRECIATION 
DORIS M. TREVELYAN 


T is a cruel fate that has allowed the monster death to crush lifeless the 
[towering genius of so unusual and exquisite a writer as the late Stella Benson. 

That this short appreciation of her work is an after-death eulogy I deny not. 
I have no need to justify it though. For years now I have ardently admired 
her creations, ever since a generous-hearted friend gave me a copy of her 
delightful romance Good-bye stranger ; from that hour I became a worshipper of 
her work. As recently as the spring of 1933, I found myself writing of Stella 
Benson as ‘‘ one of the younger school of writers, growing up towards a rich 
maturity, and certainly destined to make literary history.’’ I have no con- 
science, therefore, in paying tribute to-day, for I gave generous testimony to the 
admiration I cherished for her. And now she is dead. I have heard her 
described as a highbrow writer, obscure and unreadable. As a librarian, and 
book-lover, I have lived to learn that there is no accounting for taste. To 
react favourably to the work of Stella Benson, it is certainly a necessity that the 
reader should be possessed of a keen sense and appreciation of the fantastical 
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in life and in fiction, otherwise he, or she, may not hope to enter into the 
magic worlds which she creates for their entertainment and joy. 

She was an accomplished poet. As an essayist she charms with the lucidity 
of her writing and her easy flowing style. Writing in an apparently effortless 
manner, she ingeniously mingled wit and fancy with whimsical irony. In the 
most popular form of letters she was brilliant. On her own high plane, as a 
writer of fiction, she had no contemporary rival. Her wartime novel, This is 
the end, is most fantastic in theme and conception, although the scene is mainly 
work-a-day London. 

Living alone, another of her novels, is an allegory hewn from the rock of 
her own experiences, There is about it a sense of beauty which pervades the 
reader’s mind, beauty of thought, beauty of imagery, and beauty of deep 
feeling. 

Her American-Chinese novels, The poor man and Good-bye stranger, are 
clever, and appeal in a different manner. The poor man is the study of an 
egotistical, self-pitying, moral coward. The portrayal of this unenviable 
creatureisso perfect that, in comparison, H. G. Wells’s invention, The Bulpington 
of Blup seems trivial and weak. Good-bye stranger brings together a diversified 
group of people, curious and interesting—and some dogs. 

Many people failed to realize her great claim to genius until the publication 
of her book, Tobit transplanted, her latest, longest, and obviously most ambitious 
work, It is difficult to say which of her books is my own particular favourite ; 
for piquant charm and naive wit I think I may say Pipers and a dancer. Here we 
get a strange assortment of people. There is the chief character, Pauline’s 
** dear little Ipsie Mary,’’ and Pauline herself, the kind of person we have all of 
us met on occasions, “‘ the all-possessive individual, who knows the whole 


”” 


condescending and suffocating art of devotion.’’ The story is of an English 
girl, Ipsie, who goes out to China to meet and eventually marry a memory, 
Jacob Hemming, late of Glasgow. En route she encounters his immediate 
successor, Rodd Innes, described by Stella Benson as a man “‘ actually and 
articulately conscious of himself as a little essential louse moving about an 
immense but quite conceivable round object.’’ ‘‘ Jacob,’’ one of life’s mis- 
understood individuals, is captured by bandits and dies through privation. 
Instead of Ipsie concluding the story by marrying Rodd, she succumbs to the 
sorrowing Jacob’s sister, the overwhelming Pauline; ‘‘ Pauline . 


>, 


adorable, adorable Pauline.’’ And Rodd, we leave him alone, amazed to find 
himself weeping silently for the loss of his ‘‘ fairy ”” Ipsie, 
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In writing of Americans, Stella Benson says they could open doors to 
almost all that was admirable . . . it was their misfortune, not their fault, 
that movies, and victrolas (gramophones) and advertisements squeezed in 
when they opened the door. Quite true. This brought to my mind an 
American girl and her two gentlemen friends travelling in my compartment on 
the Folkstone—Paris express. There was not a dining-car on the train, so 
she amused herself (and annoyed the remaining occupants in the carriage) by 
digging out a portable gramophone and playing hideous American jazz. (I 
believe her companions, though not Americans, were inured to it.) 

** Ipsie had to go to bed, while in Pauline’s charge. The first illness in her 
life. She found bed a sordid thing ; one only felt clean and comfortable for 
the first half-hour after the bed was made. Afterwards one was lost in a 
tangle and jungle of books, old letters, newspapers, brushes, combs, cold 
hot-water bottles, and sheets that had come untucked. So she decides, while 
; drawing a mocking lily-like simpering nude with an angular droop, very small 
and neglected against a tempestuous large background of passers-by, that she 
draws to give herself a loophole, so that when I am dead and remember what a 
§ fool! was, I can think of what I drew and say . . . ‘‘ Yes, I was a fool, but my 
God, I almost knew it.”’ 

I wonder will poor Stella Benson remember? Dead herself at the early 
age of 41 years, and buried far away in an alien naturalized land, Hongay 
Cemetery, China. Maybe she won’t. Those who survive her, and love her, 
will remember her with gratified joy, satisfied that, although she was only 
working towards maturity, had she lived she would undoubtedly have sur- 
passed the splendid things she had already accomplished. 


“wae” 


OUR LIBRARY 


Smith, R. D. H., ed., Library buildings : their heating, lighting, and decoration. 
Library Association, 1933. 35. net (to members). 


HIS volume contains papers which deal with library buildings, read at 
the Library Association Conference, 1932, with notes on the dis- 
cussions, and one supplementary paper. The desire of the Library 
Association to give advice to its members on technical matters with which they 
have to deal is a praiseworthy enterprise. Mr. Pitt’s paper on heating contains 
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some valuable figures and useful facts. The painting of radiators should be 
read in conjunction with Mr. Lamb’s article. The value of varnish as an 
agent in heat radiation is a useful hint, and publication of this fact should lead 
to an improvement in the appearance of radiators and to an increase in their 
efficiency. Many libraries have heating chambers below ground level, and 
carbon-monoxide fumes will collect in sumps of this kind if coal or coke fuel is 
used, In all such cases an electric fan of sufficient power to lift the fumes (they 
are heavier than air) should be installed. 

All kinds of windows are suitable, and naturally, the more that can be 
provided the better. It was a surprise to see roof lighting condemned by a 
contributor to the discussion, Care must be taken that rays of the sun are not 
directed by means of roof lights on to the book-shelves, or serious fading 
results in bindings, more particularly in publishers’ bindings. Bright bindings 
are essential to brighter libraries ; faded book covers are an eyesore. 

An ideal library would be a detached building surrounded by gardens to 
the street sidewalk. Windows could then be brought near ground level. 
With an efficient artificial lighting system the appearance in the evening would 
be one of warmth and welcome. Too many libraries have to be crabbed for 
floor space. A library should be one of the most attractive buildings in a town, 
Mr. Lamb wisely asked for guidance in choice of office fittings. A Corporation 
Electricity Department is usually most willing to co-operate with the libraries 
in securing modern and efficient lighting systems. More people enter the public 
library than any other public building, and decorative and efficient lighting is a 
good advertisement for a trading department. Mr. Lamb’s paper on interior 
decoration must be read in conjunction with Mr. Gold’s ‘* Wall surfaces.”’ 
The use of wood panels for interior decoration is a method rapidly gaining 
favour. The use of wood as an aid to decoration employed by Mr. Gold at 
the Library Association Headquarters is a testimony to its value. Very 
beautiful decoration by this means has been effected at the new Shakespeare 
Memorial Theatre at Stratford. The cost of employing wood may be pro- 
hibitive, but the principle is sound. 

This is a valuable reference book, and does give some guidance on important 
matters affecting library buildings. The papers are rather general, but contain 
facts not easily accessible to every librarian, and the profession is in debt to 
the contributors for assembling important factors, which must be considered 
in the establishment of a successful library building. 

L. ¢, 
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NEW MEMBERS 


ENTRAL.—Miss P. Adams, Miss J. Clayson, Miss P. Rate (Peter- 
borough) ; A. M. M. Adamson, W. J. McGillivray (Dundee) ; Miss 

D. M. Brown (W. Norwood) ; Miss O. E. Bunting, Miss J. E. Farren, 
Miss E. G. Foord, Miss D. W. Tate (Enfield) ; Dennis Cox (Watford) ; 
Miss W. Firth (Grimsby); G. W. Foskett (Lambeth); J. N. Harris 
(Devon County); W. G. Hearle (Leyton) ; Miss V. V. O. Hook (Acton) ; 
C. W. T. Huddy (Torquay) ; Miss K. M. Madge (Weston-super-Mare) ; 
C. T. Nicholls (Shropshire County); Miss M. Rendell (Devonport) ; 
W. Shootle, Miss M. Singlez (Plymouth) ; Miss A. E. Walker (King’s College) ; 
J. C. K. Yates (Bristol). 

North-Western Division.—Miss E. M. Archibald (Liverpool) ; A. Clarkson 
(Chorley) ; J. A. Cochrane, G. P. Rye (Manchester) ; Carlton Melling 
(Wigan) ; Miss J. E. Stazicker (Preston). 

Yorkshire Division.—Miss M. Blackburn (Keighley). 

South-Eastern Division.—C. Hardcastle (Brighton). 

Midland Division.—R. G. Bird (Halesowen) ; Freda B. Coley (Derby 
County) ; Miss B. Joseph, W. Pearson, K. J. Rider, F. Scholfield (Birming- 
ham) ; Miss E. M. Moon (Newcastle-under-Lyne) ; Honor Spender (Oxford) ; 
Miss B. V. M. Walker (Worcester County). 

North-Eastern Division.—Miss E. Johnson (Darlington) ; Miss N. McVittie 
(Newcastle-upon-Tyne). 

“tie” 


DIVISIONS 


SOUTH-EASTERN DIVISION 

HE Autumn Meeting was held at Hove on Wednesday, 22nd November, 
T= was exceptionally well attended, members being present from 

Bognor, Chichester, Eastbourne, Hove, Lewes, Brighton, and Worthing. 
The members were pleased to welcome Mr. W. Hynes, the recently appointed 
Chief Librarian of Eastbourne, back to the South Coast. Mr. H. Wilson, the 
County Librarian of East Sussex, read a paper on ‘* Co-operation,’’ which was 
followed by a lengthy discussion, those taking part including Misses Carnell and 
Fox, Messrs. Law, Lister, Twort, and Hynes. Votes of thanks were accorded 
to Mr. J. W. Lister, Chief Librarian, Hove, for taking the Chair, and to the 
Hove staff for their kind hospitality. 
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SOUTH WALES AND MONMOUTHSHIRE DIVISION 

There are reports of two meetings of the South Wales and Monmouth- 
shire Division to be included in this AsststaNnT. 

The first was held at Swansea on 15th November, 1933. This was the 
second time a meeting had been held at this library, and it proved to be even 
more successful than the meeting of two years ago. In the afternoon the 
members inspected the new civic centre, and while being duly impressed with 
its magnificence, audibly expressed their amazement and regret that the 
Swansea City Fathers, fully cognizant of the need for an imposing Town (or is 
it shortly to be City ?}) Hall, appear to be unmindful of the equally urgent need 
for a new library—books as well as buildings. 

After an exceedingly generous tea provided by the Swansea staff, two papers, 
one on ‘* The Unemployed and vocational reading ’’ and the other on ‘‘ Un- 
employment and library extension work,’’ were read by Mr. W. B. Harris, of 
Cardiff, and Mr. L. M. Rees, of Swansea. The former, among other things, 
instanced some interesting experiments with the reading of unemployed 
borrowers at Cardiff, and Mr. Rees, in a very witty address, decried the 
inferiority atmosphere surrounding the newsroom, The discussion that 
followed was so keen and prolonged, on subjects ranging from Lord Eustace 
Percy’s unwanted appeal for “‘ books for the unemployed ’’ to a co-operative 
bulletin, that no time was left for dancing, as was previously arranged. 

The second meeting was the Annual General Meeting held at Cardiff on 
2oth December, 1933. The incoming Chairman, Mr. G. C. Poole, facetiously 
described the proceedings as bribery and corruption, because the Hon. 
Secretary arranged the programme so that the Business Meeting was held 
immediately after the supper. There is no need to repeat here the Secretary’s 
and Treasurer’s reports, because the most important part will appear in the 
Annual Report of the Association, but they reveal a most satisfactory and 
encouraging state of affairs. The remainder of the evening was spent in listen- 
ing to a most enjoyable and libellous sketch, ‘‘ A Day in the life of a reference 
library assistant,’’ games, musical items, and dancing. 

NORTH-EASTERN DIVISION 

A letter of regret from Mr. A. Hair, F.L.A., Borough Librarian, Tyne- 
mouth, for his inability to be present at Darlington, which was read at that 
assembly, forcibly reminds the Hon. Secretary that the previous meeting, 
held at Tynemouth, deserves more than a personal acknowledgment. 

On that occasion, 17th May, the members were conducted over Tyne- 
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mouth Priory under the guidance of Mr. W. Stockdale, F.R.I.B.A. Later, 
Mr. Hair and his Staff became the Division’s Hosts at tea held in the Town 
Hall, to which the members were conveyed by motor. Prior to the evening 
session the Edington Collection of Engravings, housed in the Public Library, 
were examined with much interest. 

A delightful address was contributed by Mr. H. Taylor, formerly Editor of 
the Shields Daily News on ‘‘ The romance of the world’s news.’’ He dealt 
with all phases of publishing, both historical and modern, and interspersed his 
talk with anecdotes. This address was thoroughly enjoyed by all, and a 
cordial vote of thanks was given to Mr. Taylor. 

To prepare the details for the comfort and good order of a meeting is 
no light task. In this instance, the gratitude of the Division for the success 
of this meeting is gladly tendered to Mr. Hair and his Staff. 


YORKSHIRE DIVISION 

A Divisional meeting was held at Chesterfield on 6th December. In 
the afternoon a visit was paid to the Sewage Disposal Works. The works, 
which are, perhaps, one of the most up-to-date in the country, proved to be 
very interesting, or as one speaker put it, more interesting than pleasant. 

The Mayor of Chesterfield, Dr. McCrea, provided an excellent tea at 
the Picture House Café, where he welcomed the members. To this welcome 
our President (Mr. Firth) replied. Thanks were also accorded to the sewage 
authority. 

At the evening meeting a discussion on “‘ Fiction in Public libraries ’’ 
was opened by Mr. G. R. Micklewright, of Chesterfield. Mr. Micklewright 
summarized recent thought and opinion upon this question and upon criticism 
levelled at the classified fiction stock of Chesterfield. The discussion that 
followed was fairly good. The brightest contribution came from Mr. J. P. 
Lamb, of Sheffield, whose remarks cleared the air and sifted the sense from 
the nonsense in a most entertaining manner. 

Mr. Jackson, Librarian of Chesterfield, and Mr. Micklewright were 
thanked on behalf of the members present by Mr. Smith, of Dewsbury. The 
meeting was thoroughly enjoyed by everyone present, but judging by the number 


of members who experienced indisposition in the returning bus to Leeds, 


the advisability of visiting sewage works in the future was seriously con- 
sidered. But perhaps Chesterfield entertain too well. S. %. g, 
[This report was unavoidably held over last month—Ed.]} 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


AN OPEN LETTER TO MR. CALLANDER 
Sir, 


’ 


I dare not address you as ‘‘ Dear Sir,’’ as you might accuse me of 
sentimentality, and I am sure that you would be more horrified at ‘‘ Dear Mr. 
Callander.’ Therefore, so far you cannot arraign me for using that undesirable 
** mushiness ’’ you dislike so much. I may explain first that this note is in the 
nature of a query. I am eager, not concerned—that would be too intimate— 
to discover your real attitude towards literature in general, and what you termed 
in the December issue of Tue Lisrary AssisTANT, in referring to Down the garden 


”” 


path, as *‘ mushy sentimentality ’’ in particular. First, I wonder where you 


%” 


will draw the line? ‘‘ Mushy sentimentality ’’ is not a modern growth in 
English literature, and you will have to consider seriously many of the works of 
great writers, who must necessarily come under your condemnation if you 
carry your criticism to its logical conclusion. Dickens, for example, and dear 
old Charles Lamb must be accused. Is Dream children less ‘‘ mushy’’ than 
Down the garden path? 1 know you will say that the compensation of style 
overshadows it, but that does not conceal the mushiness, If style is your 
apology for Lamb, where does Dickens come in whose style is difficult to 
defend, but whose sentimentality is superb? You prefer William Faulkner's 
novels presumably because they are, to use another term of very wide appli- 
cation, realistic. One does not dispute their realism nor their necessity nor 
possibly their greatness, but sometimes antidotes are required even for things 
not poisonous. It is useless to overlook the fact that sentiment plays a great 
part in all our lives, and is a necessary, and dare I say pleasant, emotion often 
worth experiencing. I am not certain what you mean exactly by ‘* mushy 
sentimentality,’’ but presume that you wish to convey the idea of an overdose 
or superabundance of sentiment. As ‘‘ mushiness’’ enters into our love 
affairs, and also mingles with our love of flowers, animals, mementoes, and 
many other things of personal intimacy, so it becomes realistic, Presuming, 
of course, that realism is truth. To be candid, truth appears to you to be 
nothing but the disagreeable and horrible things of life. I do not object to 
their portrayal either in literature or art, but surely they are only one side. 
Further, your idea of the function of a public library is—to use a word.! 
dislike—to ‘‘ uplift ’’ the general reader. You may dispute that, but it is the 
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inevitable result of your particular selective process. You are usurping the 
misguided authority of the Victorian moralists, paradoxically, by forcing them 
to read amoral books in order to achieve a similar end. They scattered their 
lowbrow books throughout the length and breadth of the land to “‘ uplift” 
the reading public, whilst you apparently wish to do precisely the same thing 
with highbrow literature. The principle is the same, although the results may 
be different. Perhaps you have revised the Bible text and substituted, “‘ By 
their forbidden fruits ye shall know them.’’ The problem really resolves 
itself into the question whether the readers—and they are probably in a 
majority—who really like the ‘‘ mushy ’’ sentimentality of Beverley Nichols 
| are to be denied because your idea of “‘ uplift’’ is the reading of books 
| generally beyond the ordinary person’s comprehension? This seems to be a 
form of snobbery. Because I presume that directly your standard of reading 
is reached by the multitude you become one of them, and necessarily you will 
be again compelled to go a step farther and become a super-highbrow in order 
| to be individually superior. I do not accuse you of posing, nor doubt your 
| sincerity. But I think you fail to distinguish between realistic sentimentality 
| and sentimental realism, Both are concerned with human thought and 
| experience, and both are necessary to the full development of human action. 
| To revert to the particular book concerned, Down the garden path, | have heard 
; nothing but praise from those who have read it. Its value lies with those 
readers who are lovers of gardens, but not of necessity gardeners. It visualizes 
» agarden as a living thing, something to live with, to cherish and to love ; and 
' in return it gives its brightness, its sweetness, and its scented fragrance. 
» “Mushy sentimentality ’’? Perhaps, but why not? Do the reading of such 
| books so shackle the mind as to make it incapable of assimilating the intellec- 
| tualism of those you propose as substitutes? On the contrary, they create 
an added zest for the very books you wish to promote. It is well known 
| that highbrow readers condescend occasionally (more so than they will 
| admit) to step from their pedestals and surrender to the inevitable attrac- 
tion of a best seller. If they do not travel all the way down the 
| garden path, they venture sometimes a few steps from the conservatory, 
otherwise they would miss some of the flowerets that lie hidden amongst 
» the soft beds of “‘ mushy sentimentality’’; or, it is quite possible they 
» might overlook one of their own gems in the rock gardens of unsentimental 
) highbrowism., 


VERDANT. 
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AN OPEN REPLY TO ‘ VERDANT” 


Dear VERDANT,— 


I am sure you will agree that, if the discussion which your letter 
initiates is to fulfil all its first promise, we should define our terms at the outset. 
After some speculation about my attitude to sentimentality in literature, you 
admit some uncertainty as to what I mean by sentimentality, and presume that | 
wish to convey the idea of an overdose or superabundance of sentiment. I do 
not. The Shorter Oxford dictionary says that sentimental means addicted to 
indulgence in superficial emotion. It was in that sense that I used the term 
‘* mushy sentimentality ’’ to describe Down the garden path. The same 
dictionary defines sentiment as a mental feeling or emotion, applied to those 
feelings which involve an intellectual element or are concerned with ideal 
objects, May we, in the course of our discussion, limit ourselves to these 
definitions ? 

I dislike Down the garden path because, while it may, as you claim, visualize 
a garden as a living thing, something to cherish and to love, I feel that the 
emotional appeal which Beverley Nichols makes is an appeal of synthetic 
emotion, which can only be superficial emotion, which is sentimentality. 
You will see more clearly what I mean if, forsaking your garden, you will read 
Cry havoc and then read Huddleston’s War unless or Raglan’s Science of peace. All 
three books are condemnations of warfare. Their difference lies in the fact 
that Cry havoc is an emotional appeal against war, while War unless and The 
Science of peace are appeals to reason. In Cry havoc, Nichols lets his facile emo- 
tions carry him to the point of hysteria, and his vice of sentimentality becomes 
more plainly apparent than in Down the garden path, With the result that, asa 
condemnation of war, his book is far less effective to the man of reason than 
is either of the two others with which I have contrasted it. You will, I hope, 
believe that 1 mention Cry havoc, not to confuse an issue, but to make my 
argument more clear and concrete. 

You wonder where I draw the line. What do you mean by drawing the 
line? Do you mean where do I, as a reader, condemn a book or an author as 
sentimental, or where do I, as a librarian, exclude a book from my library 
because of its sentimentality ? If you mean the first, I would refer you again to 
my definition. I say that a book is sentimental when I detect in it signs of an 
indulgence in superficial emotion. Thus, I find passages in the works of 
Dickens where the emotion is both superficial and forced and, so far from find- 
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ing in those passages that the sentimentality of Dickens is superb, | find that, to 
me, it is revolting. 1 do not feel that Lamb’s dream children are the outcome 
of sentimentality so much as of sentiment, with which I have no quarrel. I do 
feel that your reference to ‘‘ dear old Charles Lamb”’ is an indication of 
superficial emotion which lessens my confidence that your pseudonym conceals 
a man of sentiment rather than a sentimental man. If you want my attitude as 
a librarian to sentimental books, I can only say that the problems of book 
selection are sufficiently involved to make me reluctant to complicate them by 
intruding my personal philosophy. 

Sandwiched between your reproaches for my treatment of Down the garden 
path are some accusations which you will find it difficult to uphold. You tell 
me that, to me, truth appears to be nothing but the disagreeable and horrible 
things of life. Can you point to any passage in my writings, or to any word 
that I have publicly spoken, which shows that I find no truth in the Sermon on 
the Mount, or in any beauty and goodness in literature, or that I have no faith 
in the fine and noble things of life? I think, Mr. Verdant, that you will find it 
difficult to do so. You say again that my idea of the function of a public 
library is to ‘‘ uplift’’ the general reader. Once more I challenge you to 
prove your statement from my own words. I do not care two straws about 
uplift. What I do care about is that a fine instrument should be used for 
unworthy purposes. The public library is an instrument, a tool with which we 
might do great works, And instead, some of us are using libraries to ends 
which we know to be petty and unworthy, for the furthering of our own 
ambitions. I have no desire to uplift the masses, but I have a rooted objection 

to the misuse of libraries. You presume that I want always to be one step 
; ahead of the multitude, and you imply that I wish always to be individually 
superior. Again, where are your proofs? Because I may suggest that some 
people use their brains and some do not, and because I suggest that a library 
should cater only for those who are willing to use their brains, can you show 
that I want always to be superior to everybody? Orr, that if everybody did read 
intelligently, I should promote a sect which read in the light of divine revela- 
tion? If you should care to continue this discussion, would it not be more 
profitable to justify your suggestions than to discuss the merits of a writer about 
whom, apparently, you feel greatly more concerned than I ever can myself ? 


In case we should not meet again, may I compliment you upon the discovery 
of a new weapon of controversy. To deliver your most telling thrust, and then 
- f to cross it out so lightly that, while the compositor will not set it up in type, 
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the recipient of your letter can read every word is indeed subtle. It seems 
to perform the feat, hitherto reputed impossible, of having your cake and 
eating it. 

T. E, CALLANDER, 


Hon. Eprror, THE LrBrary ASSISTANT. 
DEAR SirR,— 

On p. 241 of the December number Mr. C, Sexton refers to a passage in 
a review written by me, cited by Mr. M. C. Pottinger on p. 205 of your 
November number, and previously mentioned by Mr. Sexton. The sentence 
particularly discussed is: ‘‘ Of the total demand for books, probably 80 per 
cent. is for modern books—it has been put as high as 90 per cent.’’ This 
meant that the general demand which libraries have to meet is chiefly for 
modern books. The figure 90 per cent. was taken from Hans Barth, Bedeutung 
und Herstellung eines schweizerischen Gesamtkataloges, 1907, which, in discussing 
the general relation of the public to books, quotes, on p. 16, F. Milkau as 
saying that in 90 per cent. of cases, or even more, interest is centred in new 
books. The review went on toimply, unmistakably, that the percentage of appli- 
cations received by the regional library bureaux was not as high as these 
figures for the general demand—8o~—g0 per cent.—but that it was still very 
high. It is, perhaps, 60 per cent. I believe (we have no statistics of the 
matter) that at least +0 per cent. of the applications received at the National 
Central Library are for books published before 1920, of the remainder many are 
for out-of-print or specialized or foreign books. The proportion of requests 
for books in general demand is small, and the proportion of these justifiably 
made is high. I believe that applications sent to regional library bureaux are 
of the same kind: in every five applications not more than three are for 
modern books in print, and it is harder to obtain these three than the two for 
old books. 

Yours faithfully, 
J. H. Parrorp, Sub-Librarian. 
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